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The “tuja” or kitchen oj a Finnish farmhouse serves 
as a gathering place for family and friends. In her 
study of elementary education, Taimi Ranta visited 
schools and homes in many parts of rural Finland. 
See “A Fulbrighter in Finland’ — page 6. (Photo- 
graph by courtesy of Finnish National Travel Office). 
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editorial 


Needed: A Foreign Service League 


familiar postwar story told of a barroom discussion among an 

Army officer, a Navy officer, an Air Force officer, and a Foreign 
Service officer. The Air Force officer boasted that his service had 
won the war almost single handedly. The Army man credited the 
victory to the foot soldiers, and the Navy officer naturally insisted 
it was his service that had made all other operations possible. At this 
point, the Foreign Service officer banged the table and proclaimed: 
“That’s all bunk! If it hadn’t been for the State Department, you 
wouldn’t have had your blooming war in the first place!” 

The yarn was an inverse and grossly exaggerated way of under- 
lining the vital character of the U.S. Foreign Service in the complex 
world of today. With substantial truth, men as diverse as Secretary 
Dulles, Vice President Nixon, and former Ambassador Grew have 


recently called the Service “America’s First Line of Defense.” Lroni- 
cally, at almost the same time, one of the most respected of all 
Foreign Service oficers, former Ambassador George Kennan, told a 
Princeton audience he would not today recommend the Foreign 
Service as a career to any young man because of “cumulative errors 


in treatment of the Foreign Service over the course of the years . 


HE blunt truth is that the nation’s career service of men skilled 

in the handling of international affairs has become a political 

punching bag. It serves as the easy target for any irresponsible 
Congressman who wants to snare a few headlines. 

While Mr. Dulles has been preoccupied with frighteningly com- 
plex international issues, immature “security investigators” have 
harassed veteran Foreign Service officers with incredible charges, 
often involving, for example, honest views expressed in meetings or 
in official reports many years ago. The effect, as five distinguished 
Foreign Service alumni recently expressed it, is that “‘a premium has 
been put upon reporting and upon recommendations which are am- 
biguously stated or so cautiously set forth as to be deceiving.” 
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Oddest of all, potent political forces in Washington are still bring- 
ing pressure to force the removal of veteran career officers from key 
Department positions on the grounds that they “were identified with 
a previous administration’”” — automatically the case with any genu- 
ine career service. 

Many of us who have gone to Washington on official assignments 
arrived with some deep skepticism about the Foreign Service. Most 
of us came away with two impressions: (1) the personnel of the 
career Foreign Service is unusually able and devoted and; (2) in the 
light of the pyramiding international problems of today, there is 


desperate need for progressive strengthening of the Foreign Service. 


HE time has come when the national interest — indeed, the na- 
tional safety — requires a militant, non-partisan campaign in 


behalf of an ever-stronger, ever more respected U.S. Foreign Service. 
A new organization — called perhaps the Foreign Service League 
— could do for the Service many of the things that were once done 
for the U.S. Navy at its low point by the old Navy League. Such a 
foreign service league could help champion the Foreign Service 
against grossly unfair attacks which now go unchallenged because 
there is no “lobby” behind the Service. The league could and should 
support legislation designed to heighten the attractiveness of a For- 
eign Service career. It could launch a public-relations program. 
For example, there has already been experimentation with a first-rate 
television show designed to emphasize that the U.S. Foreign Service 
is a vital arm of the Government, deserving respect, not ridicule. 

The project need not be expensive. A committee of distinguished 
citizens of both parties with a small executive secretariat could do 
the job with a relatively few thousands of dollars a year. If it is 
not done, we had better spend some billions more a year on the armed 
forces. For if America fails to strengthen its “first line of defense,” 
it is more likely to blunder into needing its second line of defense. 

— Epwarp W. Barrett 


Former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs 
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American Influence Abroad 


Copyright, 1954, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. Reprinted with permission 


Fred M. Hechinger 


ODAY’S talk about “American in- 
fluence abroad” is mainly in terms 
of economic aid, arms and troops, 

with movies and books thrown in by 
more literate observers. A calmer, wiser 
and more detached glance, say in thirty 
years from now, will probably reveal 
that the real, the lasting, the vital Amer- 
ican influence of our days is — educa- 
tional. More important even than the 
super-market, and I don’t for a moment 
underestimate its revolutionary impact 
ever since I’ve seen a shiny, chromium- 
plated one in the lovely, sleepy little 
Swiss village of Spiez. 


Here are a few examples to document 
my prediction, examples picked at ran- 
dom during a summer tour of a number 
of European countries: 

In Ankara it was impossible to see the 
Minister of Education because he had 
just left for the United States. He was 
on his way to the University of Ne- 
braska to have a thorough, professional 
look at that institution. 

| wanted to know why. Especially, 
why Nebraska? I was told that the 
American land grant college, better than 
any institution of higher learning ever 
created anywhere, answers the needs of 
countries in less advanced stages of in- 
dustrial and mechanized-scientific agri- 
cultural development. 


Frep M. Hecuincer, education editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune, has recently re- 
turned from a visit to a number of European 
countries, 


“You see,” said an official, “our uni- 
versities are mainly set up to turn out 
intellectuals and professionals. What we 
need most of all is the kind of school 
that, like your land grant colleges, is 
built around a strong, modern depart- 
ment of agriculture and that can begin 
to serve the community with adult edu- 
cation extension courses.” 

The plan in Turkey is to set up an 
entirely new university — way off in the 
agricultural South — for which Ne- 
braska is to be the model. 

One of the Ministry of Education 
officials in Ankara, a bright and en- 
thusiastic young woman, had just re- 
turned from the University of Chicago 
where she studied elementary educa- 
tion and received her masters degree. 
The deputy Minister of Education out- 
lined the primary school reforms in his 
country and acknowledged gladly that 
they were based on the American ex- 
perience. 


In Yugoslavia I learned that the po- 
litical move toward decentralization now 
includes education. The Ministry of 
itself has abolished. 
School control is to be moved to the 
local level. In making the change, the 
education experts had carefully studied 
the American school board form of con- 
trol, and it is now certain that much 
more of the United States approach 
will be tried in Yugoslavia. 

A new university law has just been 
passed in Belgrade and signed by Presi- 


Education been 
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dent Tito which grants autonomy to 
the formerly state-controlled universities 
and sets up an outside body which is 
not very different from the American 
version of boards of trustees. The sys- 
will resemble the American state 
university administration. 

In addition, Herman E. Spivey, dean 
of the University of Kentucky Graduate 
School, and Ernest J. Nesius, professor 
of agricultural economics at Kentucky, 
have just completed an extensive study 
of the Yugoslav universities, at the re- 
quest of Belgrade and of their own uni- 
versity. The result of that mission will 
almost certainly be a permanent agree- 
ment between the University of Ken- 
tucky and the universities of Yugoslavia 
to cooperate and exchange scholars and 
teachers. Here again it was found that 
Kentucky provides the ideal background 
for dealing with specific agricultural 
and industrial problems of Yugoslavia. 


tem 


Even a brief stop at Berlin’s Free Uni- 
versity showed the distinct influence of 
the American idea of higher learning. 
General education — instead of the nar- 
rowly professional training which had 
come to be the mark of the German 
universities — has notably invaded the 
lecture halls there. The seminar and 
small-group discussion approach has 
just begun to make its inroads. 

A noted American surgeon, who re- 
cently completed an inspection tour of 
European medical schools, reported that 


the greatest and a 


} > > 
g need everywhere 


need recognized by European experts — 


is to offer young medical students more 
of the personal attention by doctors and 
professors which is part of the Amer- 
ican training routine. 

A young Yugoslav doctor, whom | 
the train from the Adriatic 
coast to Sarajevo, said he'd give any- 


met on 


thing for a few volumes of “the great 
American teachers of neurology.” 


And so the examples of the real, the 
lasting American influence pile up. Per- 
haps countries such as Turkey —in a 
stage of almost frantic development — 
offer the best proof: 

Just a little while ago eight American 
experts had been in Ankara and Istanbul 
to advise on testing, guidance, and 
special education for both the gifted 
and the retarded child. 

A Turkish team studied the American 
experience with one-room rural schools 
in order to try to solve similar prob- 
lems in Turkey. 

Recently thirty Turkish grade school 
teachers were sent to the United States 
to have a good look at modern Amer- 
ican education. When they came back 
they were “distributed” in teacher train- 
ing institutions all over Turkey. 

Such contributions don’t show up on 
the foreign aid ledgers. But they may 
show up quite plainly in the ledgers of 
history. 
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reports 


A Fulbrighter in Finland 


Taimi M. Ranta 


T is the Saturday before Easter in 
| Helsinki. the capital city of Finland. 

The sun is shining brightly on the 
streets that are even neater than usual 
from their spring housecleaning. The 
snow has gone. but there still are no 
leaves on the trees in the many little 
parks. 

Traffic is brisk. There is only about 
one car to every forty people in Finland, 
but the Finnish driver is more like a 
New York taxi driver than like the 
average American car owner. He seldom 
slows down at corners and the spring 
air has further stimulated him. 
Streams of pedestrians fill the walks. 
Although one-eighth of the city’s popu- 
lation of 400,000 have left town to ski 
up north on the tundras where winter is 


even 


still in full sway, or to visit relatives 
in the country, tens of thousands from 
other parts of Finland have come to 
spend their holiday in Helsinki. The ice- 
cream booths are open again, and are 
doing a flourishing business. The main 
streets and some of the others. too, are 
gypsy-gay with flower stands and balloon 
The 


more frequently than we do. buys them 


venders. Finn loves flowers and. 
for friends and for his house. 

One of the thousands who have come 
to the big city for the holidays, I, too, 
am carried along with the crowds, en- 
joying the fresh sea breeze. the warm 
Tarmi Ranta studied on a Fulbright scholar- 
ship in Finland in 1953-54, 


; lake region 


in 1475 


sun on my cheeks, the flowers. As I 
walk along with a Finnish friend. we 
chat 
“fringe” area schools in my study of 


about my recent trip to some 
Finnish elementary education, and pause 
to admire a display of Tapio Wirkkala’s 
and Timo Sarpaneva’s masterpieces in 
glass. Suddenly | remember that I am 
in a foreign land and that our Fulbright 
group, the first to go to Finland. has 
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already been here for eight months. 
Soon it will be time to repack our trunks 
and leave this brave little republic placed 
between two worlds. What has this year 
meant in our lives? 

The first group of Fulbrighters in 
Finland included ten men and myself 
four research and stu- 
dents with projects in architecture, Fin- 
nish civilization, music, the one-cham- 


scholars seven 


ber legislature. Finnish economics. a 
typical small Finnish community, and 
Russian history. Two members of the 
group and the wife of another spoke 
Finnish they 


learned to speak fluently during the year 


when arrived: one has 
through sheer devotion to the task. 
Finnish is a difficult language for an 
American to learn because it has no re- 
lation to English: one recognizes only a 
small number of so-called international 
“culture” words. It belongs to the Finno- 
Ugric group of languages. related to 
such languages as Estonian and Hun- 
garian. Its development has been phe- 
nomenal in the last three decades. The 


Modern apartment building, Helsinki. 


Turku Castle, built in the 13th century. 


Finnish (often “Finglish”) that we chil- 
dren of Finnish-Americans have learned 
from our parents is thus rather anti- 
quated and limited in vocabulary, but 
nevertheless, very helpful. My own pro- 


ject. for example. would have been im- 


possible without my Finnish background 
and language knowledge. since it has 
taken me to areas where no one speaks 
English and all the literature is in Fin- 
This fact. rather than being a 
work 


more challenging. worthwhile. and fas- 


nish. 
handicap, has made my much 


cinating. 
Finnish education 


My special project is a study of the 
organization of the elementary school 
system of Finland. My particular inter- 
est is the study of progress in the teach- 
ing of the native language and literature 
in these schools under church and state. 
Finland now has less than one percent 
illiteracy. There was arn old Finnish 
decree dating back to about 1700 which 
stipulated that one was not to be con- 
adult 


firmed. and he could not be confirmed 


sidered an unless he was con- 


unless he could read! l nless one Was 
considered an adult. he could not marry 
or hold property. 

| have visited elementary schools over 


dt | 
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the country, studying their buildings 
and equipment, observing reading les- 
sons, giving tests. I have the 
smallest and most humble of Finland’s 
schools. and also those of which any 
American city would be proud. I have 
talked to hundreds of elementary school 
children who have never seen an Amer- 
ican before. In 
knows any English. The children bom- 
bard me with questions (sometimes 
hestitatingly at first) about Indians, 
cowboys, baseball, the subjects children 


seen 


these schools no one 


study in our schools, whether American 
children have homework, our 
money looks like, whether there are 
buffalo and poisonous snakes, if Amer- 
ican children have pets, whether they 
look like Finnish children, if I speak 
English. Everywhere the teachers and 
children have welcomed me and made 
me feel at home. If I were to isolate any 
experience out of all that | have had 
here in Finland, and say: this has been 
my richest experience, it would be this 
contact with the children, who are so 
genuinely interested in hearing about 
children from another land. 
tact has been worth all the troubles I 


This con- 


ig 


Modern Finnish architecture: Raja- 
maki Chu in Southern Finland. 


irch 


have had in reaching some of these 
wading in snow up to my 
knees, learning to ski, and almost getting 
run over by a wild horse! 


schools 


The countryside 


In addition to my interest in educa- 
tion, | have always wanted to visit Fin- 


A rural church of gray stone built in 1494, near Helsinki. 
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land, since both of my parents were born 
here. Holidays spent in small country 
homes, and with relatives are an unfor- 
gettable part of this year. Eating. sleep- 
ing, and discussing old and new in the 
home where my mother was born, can- 
dlelight services early Christmas morning 
in the beautiful old church where she 
was confirmed, seeing the special lake, 
woods, or birch tree of which my par- 
all of these 
have given my Fulbright year a warm 


ents have spoken so often 


sentimental side which, of course, would 
not be possible for the average Ful- 
brighter. | am deeply grateful to my im- 
migrant parents who taught me enough 
Finnish so that I have 
make friends, not only in the bigger 
cities, but in small towns and out-of-the- 
way rural areas; the language has given 
me the key to so many things Finnish 


which would go otherwise unseen and 


been able to 


unappreciated, 
Special fields of study 


However, there are many special areas 
in which one can do advanced projects 
and studies without previous knowledge 
of Finnish, areas in which the outstand- 
ing teachers speak very good English, 
and have spent many years studying and 
teaching in the United States. Geology, 
the arts, forestry, architecture, Russian 


history are a few examples. Finland is 
In forestry the 
Finns have advanced far ahead of many 
nations, and we much to learn 
from their forest Modern 
architecture has had an opportunity to 
develop to a high level. Their art glass 
is beautiful and unusual. 


a geologist’s paradise. 


have 
economy. 


Finland has always been less  well- 
known and less tourist-ridden than most 
other European nations. The average 
\merican citizen's picture of the coun- 
try is vague indeed. He has the idea 
that Finnish children are born with 
skis on their feet he knows that 


Finns are in the habit of paying their 


and 


unusual characteristic in a 
nation today. The average U.S. 


debts an 
citizen 


is not quite sure whether or not Finland 


is a Russian satellite at present. There 
is much for first-hand, down-to- 
earth information and enlightenment. 

If you are looking for a country still 


largely unexplored by visiting scholars, 


need 


and not yet ‘‘overdone’’ by tourists, state 
your project and come to Finland. You 
will find a nation whose people are 
hopeful and look to the future with sur- 
prising optimism considering their pre- 
carious internal situation and geogra- 
a people making a brave 
attempt to come to grips with the many 


problems of today 


phic location 
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A Term Off Campus 


Bertha H. Funnell 


OREIGN students at Bennington Col- 
D lege have been uniformly enthusias- 
tic about the work 
which has given them direct experience 


winter term 
of American life in non-academic setting. 
Each winter, like other Bennington stu- 
dents. they have left the campus to spend 
ten weeks as paid® or volunteer workers 
in a wide variety of “real life” situ- 
At the end of this non-resident 
term in March students return to the col- 


ations. 


lege for the spring semester with sharp- 
ened interests and a fresh point of view 
which enrich their academic studies. 

When first confronted with the idea of 
a “job” the student from Latin America. 
Europe or Asia has frequently expressed 
doubt or hesitation. Was it fitting that 
a young lady should work in an office or 
store. ride on a subway or bus. arrive 
punctually every morning. take orders 
from strangers, be paid wages, and be 
given a social security number? Was 
there anything she could do that an 
employer would pay for? 

During the fall term at Bennington 
these doubts are allayed by conferences 
with the director of the Non-Resident 
Term. and by informal discussion with 
ts who have had one or 


other students 


BertHoa H. FuNNELL is director of Non- 


Resident Term and Placement at Bennington 
College. 


Immigration regulations permit foreign stu- 
dents to undertake part-time remunerative 
employment “providing the sponsor can es- 
tablish that the particular employment in 
question will contribute to the purpose for 
which they came to the United States.” 


Myrna Ruiz of Cuba was 
New York office durir 


more off-campus jobs. But it has been 
the job itself which has given the foreign 
student the final assurance that the role 
of wage-earner is compatible both with 
her capabilities and with her status as a 
“guest” in a foreign country and that 
she has learned something about the 
United States that cannot he 
from books er lectures. 

As with other students. the 
women from abroad have used the non- 


resident term in a veriety of ways. In 


learned 


young 
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some they have 
found a paid job a means 
their ex- 


penses for ten weeks in a 


cases 
of covering 


part of the country they 
Fre- 
quently the off-campus job 
has provided practical ex- 
perience in the field of 
the 
perhaps raised the ques 
of whether the stu- 
has yet 


field of 


had not seen before. 


student's major, or 
tion 
dent 
best 
tion. 


found her 


concentra- 


This past year a student 
came to Bennington from 
Thailand with the long-range aim of 
staying in the United States until she 

\s a 
she 
first 
relate 


had become a doctor of medicine. 
pre-medical student thought 
would get from 


she 
value her 
term if could 
it directly to her life goal. Because of 
the shortage of laboratory technicians 


most 


non-resident she 


it was possible to find her a place in a 
Connecticut hospital where she received 
During her ten-week 
stay there she not only learned several 


room and board. 


useful laboratory technics. but had daily 
opportunities for observing the organi- 
zation and operation of a modern Ameri- 
can hospital and of talking with doctors 
about her professional plans. 

(An exchange student from Greece who 
had begun the study of law at the Uni- 
versity of Athens worked for a short 


time in the Harvard Law Library and 
later became an office clerk in a large 
New York department store. 
turning to Bennington from these sharp- 


l pon re- 


ly contrasting environments she declared 
that she had acquired a far more real- 
istic idea of American life and that she 
knew she had gained a useful amount of 
common sense. 

Last year a student from India. who 
was preparing for a career as a teacher, 


Inge Chwang of China | 


WVivision ne 


expressed a preference for a job which 


would bring her in touch with children. 
had 
great deal about racial tensions in the 
United States. she hoped to do this work 
in an area where this issue was a living 


Because she heard and read a 


one. A job of assistant nursery-school 
teacher was found for her in an inter- 
racial neighborhood center located in a 
southern city. 

The director of the nursery school, in 
her report on the student’s work stated 
that “after first watching how we do it. 
then actually helping us to do it, she 
soon progressed to a point where she 
took over each activity in turn, carrying 
it through on her own.” Consequently 
on several occasions during the illness 
of another teacher. they were able to pay 
her as a qualified substitute. 

To this Indian student the experience 
gave “a more enlightened view of what 
a job means. I learned that employers 
are not precisely people to be feared.” 
She also mentioned that her desire to 
become a teacher had been strengthened. 

\nother student India 
major interest was art. spent her first 
in the Coreoran Art 


from whose 


non-resident term 
Gallery in Washington where she helped 


with the Biennial Exhibition. She 


WwW 
j 
‘ worked as typist in the Copy- 
the Library of Congress 
4 


Viennese art student, Susanne Cornaro, 
was employed January-March 1954 under 


Bennington’'s program. 


Yon-Resident Term 


learned, she said, how a museum is run, 
how an exhibition of considerable size 
is organized, what kind of artists enter 
these competitions, how the jury is 
picked, and so on. “Altogether, as a 
total experience,” she says, “my outlook 
was broadened, I learned what a clerical 
job was like, and the experience gave me 
a lot of self-assurance and poise which 
I did not have before.” 

In the next winter, this same student 
viewed the American scene from the role 
of a clerk-typist in the office of a large 
insurance company in Boston, 

For some foreign students, the high 
point is the experience of “living on my 
own, having the responsibility of sus- 
taining myself in a foreign country,” as 
a Norwegian student expressed it in her 
report. She worked as a salesclerk in a 
New York retail establishment where she 
enjoyed meeting and talking to the var- 
iety of people who come into a big store, 


and incidentally, improved her English 
to a marked degree. 

Of course it is not always possible to 
find a practical counterpart to an aca- 
demic interest. Then, as in cases where 
there is no particular preference, the 
alert student usually finds that there are 
some values to be derived merely from 
being an employee in a business enter- 
prise, and sharing in the disciplines and 
vicissitudes which are common exper- 
iences for millions of Americans. 

“This was so exciting,” said a fresh- 
man student from the Netherlands, 
“being a foreigner on her first job in 
another country and in a big city like 
Washington.” “I wonder what my par- 
ents would think if they could see me,” 
she said, when she was about to start 
work as a salesgirl. In this store she 
was given a variety of tasks from count- 
ing stock in the china and glassware 
department to assisting the school-out- 
fitting service with a special children’s 
TV show. 

Although, according to this Dutch 
student, every minute on the job was 
interesting, her non-resident term also 
included sharing an apartment with two 
other Bennington students who were 
working in Washington, with “the com- 
pletely new experience of budgeting our 
money and cooking our own meals.” 

A Norwegian student at Bennington 
was employed as a file clerk in a re- 
search organization in New York City 
which was. at the time, engaged in a 
study of the freedom of the press. Al- 
though her academic interests were in 
the field of music, this student found 
that her association with the study pro- 
vided much food for thought. She be- 
came so deeply interested in the subject 
that she undertook a rather extensive 


program of outside reading. This she 
did in addition to her regularly weekly 
music lessons. She reported a much 
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greater appreciation of the importance 
of mass communications and their eff- 
ects upon international relationships. 

To the spirited student from Havana 
who planned to major in piano, the 
clerical position in a New York business 
organization presented something of a 
challenge. There was some adjustment 
necessary on both sides and the student 
commented, “The regularity of the busi- 
ness world which required me to be in 
the office on time, to be quiet and behave 
properly, soon made me realize the ne- 
cessity of self-discipline in everything.” 

At the end of her term of work, the 
employer rated this young woman ‘an 
outstanding employee.” Because she had 
come to Bennington with a very conven- 
tional school background, it is not sur- 
prising that this Cuban student encoun- 
tered some difficulties in learning to live 
and function in a very different environ- 
ment. There were understandable ten- 
sions during her first term in residence. 
According to her faculty adviser, the 
winter's experience in a New York office 
had a very positive effect upon these 
problems and as a result this student's 
academic performance was greatly im- 
proved. 

Bennington College was established in 
Bennington, Vermont, in 1932, as an ex- 
perimental college for women with the 
basic aim of educating intellectually and 
emotionally mature young women. Em- 
phasis is placed on the development of 
the individual as a responsible human 


being capable of independent thought 
and balanced judgments. 

The Non-Resident Term is a logical 
implementation of the belief that direct 
experience is a normal means of giving 
At Ben- 
nington, students assume an active role 
in their own education. They formulate 
their own programs of study in confer- 
ence with their faculty counselors, they 
govern the college community, they have 
their own educational policies committee 
reporting to the president, and they plan 
and carry out their non-resident term 
work. 


new dimensions to learning. 


Although the advantages to foreign 
students through participation in this 
work program seem fairly obvious, the 
benefits are not one-sided. The rich con- 
tribution made by foreign students to 
the life of any academic community has 
been well established over the years. 
However, in this instance there are also 
wider implications. Perhaps the oppor- 
tunity to know representatives from 
other countries and cultures has been a 
privilege all too long confined to uni- 
versity and college campuses. 

The Bennington College Non-Resident 
Term has in measure extended 
these opportunities to American wage- 
earners in many sections of the United 


some 


States. Foreign students, as they work 
on their winter jobs, have made a lasting 
contribution to better understanding and 
friendship between peoples of different 
nations. 
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Orientation for Hostesses 


Katherine C. Bang 


considerable amount of time is be- 
A ing devoted these days to analyses 

of the interchange of persons pro- 
gram. Assumptions formerly accepted 
at face value are being questioned. There 
is no longer the certainty that what is 
being done is good per se, that it has 
lasting valu s, and should be encour- 
aged. The social scientist and the cul- 
tural anthropologist are sowing seeds 
of healthy doubt in the minds of those 
who are most intimately associated with 
the development of the program. But 
this is all to the good, if it succeeds in 
forcing us to examine ourselves, our 
programs, our work. 

The foreign student adviser, harassed 
by a million and one details of opera- 
tion of the program, reads and listens 
to the questions being raised. If he is 
fortunate in having time for discussion 
and evaluation, he consults with his col- 
leagues on the faculty, and with others. 
He tries to bring to bear what he is 
learning to the problems immediately 
at hand. If, like too many foreign stu- 
dent the 
myriad details of immigration regula- 
tions, working permits, credit evalua- 


advisers. he is enmeshed in 


tions and pressing personal queries, he 
may be aware of the complexities of the 
problem, but totally unable to relate 
these questions to his own immediate 
tasks. 


Mrs. Bane is head of the Foreign Student 
and Visitor Program of the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs. 


Out in the communities the problem 
becomes even more complex. Over a 
period of years an increasing number 
of people have become interested in for- 
eign students and visitors. Some of 
them are only vaguely aware of the ex- 
change of persons program. Nonetheless, 
through and clubs, 
through women’s groups and returned 
are learning about 
the presence of foreign students in our 


church service 


missionaries, they 


midst. Many of them are being urged 
to “do” something about them — to 
“open their homes and their hearts’ to 
these strangers from other lands. 

In a of communities 
well-meaning impulses are being chanel- 


number these 
led through a coordinating agency or 
committee. 
prospective host families and efforts are 


Questionnaires are sent to 


made to match as closely as possible the 
interests of both guest and host. The 
rest is left to chance. Probably in most 
cases the enthusiastic response of family 
and guest should be taken at face value. 
In some, a little tactful probing by the 
adviser will reveal that some placements 
have been definitely unsatisfactory and 
others admittedly poor. The risk is ever 
present. 

The question of how to minimize the 
risk, or whether one should even attempt 
to, continues to plague the conscientious 
adviser and volunteer hospitality com- 
mittee. How much preparation, if any. 
should be given the prospective guest 
and the host family? Are we being too 
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Informal geography lesson: visitor from India with 
twins in home of his hostess. 


conscientious, too cautious. too meticu- 


riving consideration to 


lous, in even g 


this matter? 
What Cleveland is doing 


In Cleveland we are searching for 
solutions. Since 1947 the Council on 
World Affairs, in cooperation with five 
colleges of the county, has sponsored 
a program of community orientation 
and integration for the students from 
abroad. This program has been expand- 
ed to include doctors, trainees in indus- 
try and others, in addition to the 
visitors who come in for short term 
projects under the Department of State. 
Foreign Operations Administration and 
other Government auspices. In our pro- 


gram it has been the custom not only to 


ask the students and visitors and pros- 
pective host families to fill out question- 
naires, but also to send these two groups 
“Hints for Student Guests” and ‘Hints 


for Hostesses’” compiled from materials 


which other groups have found useful, 
and added to by the adviser and the hos- 
pitality committee as they saw the need. 

In the spring of 1953, in a frank 
discussion with members of the execu- 
tive board of the International Students 
Group (made up of both old and new 
students) this approach was reconsider- 
ed. It was obvious from the discussion 
that it was not the details which were 
essential to the foreign student. but the 
interpretation of the whole aspect of 
home hospitality. “Why do families 
invite us?” was the question most fre- 
quently asked, and one which had ob- 
viously bothered the newcomers who 
had received invitations shortly after 
their arrival in the city. European and 
\siatic concepts of hospitality are differ- 
ent from ours. The sudden familiarity 
comes as a shock to a student accus- 
tomed to more formal relationships, 
especially between the young and the 
middle aged. 
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As a result of this discussion, this 
fall an informal orientation session was 
planned for new students on American 
“home hospitality,” relating it to our 
own mores, customs, and background, 
as well as to theirs. 

However, this meets only part of the 
problem. Difficulties also arise because 
the host family is unaware of the mores 
and customs which govern the behavior 
of their guests from foreign lands. Mis- 
understandings and hard feelings have 
sometimes developed because of this 
gap in knowledge. As an experiment in 
the fall of 1953, the Council’s Women’s 
Advisory Committee (which works 
closely with the adviser in all matters 
pertaining to the students) initiated a 
series of six lecture-discussions on the 
“Attitudes and Customs of the People 
of Other Lands.” This was to be a 
pilot project which, if it achieved its 
purpose, might develop into an annual 
“Orientation for Hostesses” plan. The 
original group included not only the 
thirty members of the Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee, but also hostesses who 
had been involved in the hospitality 
program for at least two years. 


The pilot project 


It was decided to start with a gen- 
eral sociological-anthropological intro- 
duction, and then to concentrate on those 
parts of the world least familiar, or 
most unlike, the United States, in their 
mores and customs. Areas selected were 
India, Japan, Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East. None of the 
speakers was paid for his services, and, 
in all cases, selection was made on the 
basis of first-hand knowledge of the 
region. With one exception, Africa, all 
of the speakers were citizens of the 
United States who had lived for some 
time in the part of the world which 
they discussed. The exception was made 
because of the difficulty of finding a 


Home hospitality: Cleveland 


Africa 


in Cleveland who knew 
intimately, and in order to discover if 
hearing directly from a native of the 
area might be more helpful than getting 
the point of view of an outsider. It was 
later agreed that both points of view 
were valuable. 

The series was opened by an associate 
professor of sociology at Western Re- 
serve University who discussed “The 
Ways of Men,” presenting general in- 
formation on the orientation of cultures 
in an effort to stimulate the members of 
the group to think through their own 
attitudes and values before they related 
them to those of other peoples. 

Other lectures were presented by a 
former Fulbright professor who had 
taught foreign policy and American con- 
stitutional government in both northern 
and southern India; a lawyer who had 
been a translator and interpreter of 
Japanese for the Army Signal and In- 
telligence Headquarters during the war 


person 
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(assisted by a Nisei social worker), an 
associate professor of social studies who 
had directed Latin American-U.S. Insti- 
tutes in both Chile and Brazil over a 
six-year period; a graduate student of 
political science from Nigeria; and a 
college president, born in Turkey, who 
had taught in both Greece and Syria 
before coming to the U.S. 

Each presentation was followed by 
animated discussion, questions and com- 
ments, as hostesses began to understand 
their guests from abroad. 

Certainly it was helpful to learn that 
the curiosity of our visitors from India, 
expressed through the many questions 
they ask, is part of a pattern of social 
behavior which includes little idle chat- 
ter. Perhaps it cleared up some mis- 
understandings to be told that the Indian 
worships his mother, venerates his wife, 
loves his sister, but has little use for 
women! 

And how much more aware we be- 
came 
when the student from Nigeria pointed 
out that, “No Nigerian student has been 
conscious that he is a black man, be- 
cause the British have not inspired the 
people with a feeling of color difference. 
The student needs patience to adjust to 
the United States. As he moves about he 
Fear strikes at his 


of the effects of discrimination 


is always afraid. 
innermost soul.” 

This comment was even more mean- 
ingful when related to the provocative 
question raised by another speaker who 
asked, “Do you think it is right to treat 
a foreigner of color as an honored 
guest when an American Negro could 
not get past the front door?’ Such 
questions strike at the heart of our pro- 
grams of home hospitality, and require 
searching analysis if we are not to be 
hypocritical in our relations with others. 


As a result of this series, the Home 
Hospitality Committee, with the assis- 
tance of one of the foreign students, 
completely revised the ‘Hints for Hos- 
which now take into account a 
many of the different attitudes 
discussed. 


tesses”’ 


good 


New program planned 
So successful was the experiment that 


it was agreed that another such course 
should be given again this year. The 


peoples of Indonesia, Turkey, Norway, 
Germany, and Latin America will be 
described and in every instance except 


Turkey and Indonesia, the presentation 
will be made by an American who has 
lived in the area. The final meeting will 
be devoted to a discussion of “How We 
Can Apply What We Have Learned” 
with an attempt to relate the discussions 
specifically to the students and others 
from abroad living in the Greater Cleve- 
land area. 

This year not only the hostesses for 
students, but also those for short term 
visitors are being invited. 

Of course it is recognized that six 
sessions per year merely skim the sur- 
face. However, at least a small step is 
being taken by one community in an 
effort to understand better our visitors 
from abroad. 

It is important that individuals and 
groups be unwilling to accept the “easy” 
praise accorded the interchange of per- 
sons program by those who think in 


terms of push button methods for 
achieving international understanding. 
It is important to dig beneath the sur- 
face in analyzing the problems which 
arise when two cultures come into con- 
tact. 


is much more to be done. 


It is good that we realize there 
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Leaders for a Free World 


National Conference on Exchange of Persons 


HE Institute of International Edu- 
T cation will hold a National Confer- 

ence on Exchange of Persons. in 
New York from February 23 to 25. The 
purpose of the conference is to focus 
attention on exchange programs as an 
important instrument in building lead- 
ership for a free world, and to provide 
organizations in the field with an op- 
portunity to examine and discuss cur- 
rent problems and their solution. 

Several hundred leaders in education, 
government, labor, business, religious 
and civic affairs will attend the three- 
day session which will take place at one 
of New York’s leading hotels. 

An advisory committee of over sixty 
organizations prominent in the field is 
being formed to assist with conference 
planning. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee is taking place at ITE headquar- 
ters on November 1. Among the vari- 
ous groups that have accepted the Insti- 
tute’s invitation to advise on the plan- 
ning are: the Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace, the American Field 
Service, and the Belgian American Ed- 
ucational Foundation. 

The theme of the conference will be 
set at the opening plenary session on 
February 23 by an outstanding national 
leader. A full day of discussion panels 
on problem areas in exchange programs 
will follow; a morning will be devoted 
to a major panel on an issue of current 
vital interest, and the closing meeting will 
summarize conference findings. Papers 
prepared by specialists on the topic for 
each panel will serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. Each panel will operate in- 
formally to promote the fullest exchange 
of ideas among the participants. 

A reception for delegates to the con- 
ference will be held at the Institute on 
February 24. 


Further details concerning the Na- 
tional Conference on Exchange of Per- 
sons will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the News Bulletin. 
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Summer Schools at 
British Universities 


Jane Addams 


HE international educational holi- 
day is not a new idea, for tucked 


in the Alps of Switzerland or along 
the lakes of Austria, resting on a sunny 
mountainside of France 
or among the ancient ves- 
tiges of Mexico City are 
universily-sponsored sum- 
mer sessions for students 
of languages and civiliza 
tions. And springing up 
from year to year are new 
and different programs. 
Recorded in our IIE files, 
however, are eight years 
of the British Universities 
Summer Schools program. 
\s a singular monument 
stands out in one’s mind 
after 
travel. so the 
schools in 


several weeks of 

summer 
Britain maintain their own 
individual prestige by virtue of the stand- 
ards and aims set by the universities 
\ glance 
through the history of this program in 


participating in the program. 


our files attests to this continuous aim 
to maintain high academic standards, to 
preserve the values of a six-week inter- 
national experience for the students be 
they 
professionals. The courses are tailored 


young graduates or experienced 


Jane AppAMs is an associate in the United 
States Student Department of the Institute. 


according to the current needs and aspi- 
rations of those persons wishing to de- 
velop their intellectual acumen, sharpen 
academic interests. or find new meanings 

and directions in familiar 

subjects on unfamiliar 

ground. Since 1947 well 

over a thousand Ameri- 
cans whose applications 
have been approved by a 
Selection Committee in 
the L.S. booked 
June sailings or flown the 
Atlantic to taste of British 
life and education in the 
of Oxford 
thatched 


monuments. o1 


have 


midst towers. 
Stratford 


London 


roofs. 


Edinburgh braes and 
castles. 

On a gloriously sunny 
day in early July of this year. | found 
myself purposely posted on the Oxford 
station platform with instructions to 
utilize whatever powers of nationalistic 
perception | might have. The task ex- 
pected of me was that of recognition of 
my compatriots arriving for the Oxford 
summer session. My British overseers 
seemed to feel | might possess a kind of 
radar intuitiveness in this matter. The 
job at hand was not as difficult as | 
expected for | had made a thorough 
perusal of those gargoyle-like passport 
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photos supporting the applications of the 
American students. And so they arrived 
. .. the young American undergraduate 
with camera over shoulder, tennis rack- 
et, and high heels was unmistakable. 
While a professorial-looking gentleman 
complete with Macintosh and _long- 
handled umbrella and looking “terribly 
British” almost slipped throug! my eye 
range, Cunard labels and a nylon shirt 
served as obvious cues to his American- 
ism. 

Along with the Americans arriving 
on the 11:45 and 1:45 from Paddington 
Station were twenty other nationalities 
to be represented at the summer session. 
There were those practicing their Eng- 
lish with, “Please—how do I arrive 
at the Oxford Summer School, thank 
you?” And amidst the sharp American 
r’s that stood out in the speech and pat- 
ter on the station platform, a young 
Finnish girl commented to me that there 
seemed to be so many Americans, and, 
dejectedly, “I did so hope to improve 
my English.” 


I had arrived in this situation through 
the generous invitation of the British 
universities extended to me as a mem- 
ber of the staff of IIE. This was the 
beginning of my eight weeks’ visit to 
the four summer schools; and I felt no 
small amount of anxiety and anticipa- 
tion at seeing the program that I had 
worked with on paper become a reality. 
In the weeks that followed this first day 
at Oxford I became observer, sound- 
board for comments and criticisms from 
students and summer school staffs, and, 
not least of all, participant in the activi- 
ties of the summer schools visited. 

At Oxford the students — and I, too 
— were stimulated to think logically, 
actively, sometimes vehemently on na- 
tional and international politics as pre- 
sented and explained by eminent British 
economists, historians and politicians in 
the lecture hall and tutorial. And the 
sensitive and provocative words of Eliz- 
abeth Goudge, Stephen Spender, and C. 
Day Lewis, to mention only a few, 
opened up new and vital interpretations 


St. Hilda’s College, Oxford University. 
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of the contemporary novel and poetry. 

Stratford became more than a shrine 
to the “myriad-minded” poet and dram- 
atist of the 16th century, through the 
lectures and tutorials that probed into 
the imagery and characterizations in 
Shakespeare’s dramas and poetry, the 
social setting of Elizabethan days, and 
the art of dramatic production and 
staging. Withal, the magnificent produc- 
tions of Shakespeare in the famed Me- 
morial Theatre took on new meaning 
and significance. In London the Christo- 
pher Wren towers and steeples embodied 
a new grandeur as landmarks along 
the Thames, rare art collections of the 
17th and 18th centuries were open to 
perceptive and eager eyes, and the deli- 
cate and moving strains of Purcell took 
precedence over “London Bridge is Fall- 
ing Down” as theme music. The Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh situated above the 
castle fortress that dominates Princes’ 
Street afforded a rare opportunity to 
connect the historical and literary trends 
of western civilization through the in- 
struction of lecturers from the Scottish 
universities versed in subjects and per- 
sonages from the medieval to the mod- 
ern world. 

Through all this atmosphere of re- 
warding and meaningful intellectual ac- 
tivity ran the planned trips to points of 
interest in and around the summer school 
centers. Student groups went off to the 
manor house of George Washington’s 
family outside of Oxford; to Warwick 
with its castle and 16th century charm 
near Stratford; up the Thames to the 
Royal Naval College, and to Mansion 
House to have tea with the Lord Mayor 
of London; to Sir Walter Scott land- 
marks south of Edinburgh in border 
country and into the highlands and west 
country. I found myself mingling in 
international discussions over cups of 
tea, enjoying a punting expedition in the 
evening on the Cherwell, cycling into the 


Magdalen College tower and bridge. 


English countryside to explore castles 
and Roman walls, walking through 
heathered hills. and wishing I had been 
able to take that trip to Wales on a long 
week-end in a rented Austin. 

I returned to the U.S. full of admira- 
tion for the international education pro- 
grams of the British universities. These 
are the feelings I shall retain of the 
eighth summer school session and shall 
hasten to record in our 1954 file drawer. 
It was thrilling to see how young stu- 
dents could and often did mature and 
gain a new direction 
direction for future studies; how 


or simply a 


the graduate student was awakened in 
the face of stimulating theories and ap- 
proaches; how the teacher or technician, 
the minister or doctor gained a new per- 
spective on the subject matter of the 
course and more generally on the exper- 
ience of international living and think- 
ing. To participate in the full six-week 
program at Oxford, Stratford, London, 
or Edinburgh might be comparable to 
the thrill of a great overture — this 
experience can be the beginning of fu- 
ture accomplishment and understanding. 
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A Day with the 


Leader Program 


M. Marcel Amrouche of Algeria 
visited the Midwest Regional Office 
of the Institute of International 
Education in Chicago recently, dur- 
ing his tour of the United States 
under the Leader Program of the 
Department of State. M. Amrouche 
has published two novels, and a 
third is soon to appear. He is also 
a radio broadcaster, and does fea- 
ture interviewing and special re- 
ports for Radiodiffusion Frangaise. 
As journalist and novelist, he was 
anxious to see as many aspects of 
Chicago life as possible. 

During his stay, visits were ar- 
ranged for him at the stockyards, Marcel Amrouche of Algeria (right) examines first 
the grain pit, the Lakeside Press to editions of Poetry Magazine, with Karl Shapiro 
see the weekly printing of Life, the in his library. 
newsrooms of The Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago’s famous water tower, and 
the Art Institute. In the offices of 
the Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Relations, he received a graphic pic- 
ture of the numerous ethnic, reli- 
gious, and racial groups in Chicago 
and the constructive solutions for 
civic tensions being attempted to- 
day. Much of his visit in Chicago 
was arranged by Leonard Pinsky, 
program specialist in the Chicago j 
office of IIE. 

M. Amrouche got a glimpse of 
American campaign atmosphere in 
the Republican and Democratic 
headquarters of Meek and Douglas. 4 
He spent an afternoon with Karl 'j 
Shapiro, poet and editor of Poetry 
Magazine, learning about the con- 
temporary American poetic scene; 
in turn he was able to draw Mr. ! 
Shapiro’s attention to several Al- A pause to plan their next stop: M. Amrouche 


gerian poets who are almost un- (left) and Leonard Pinsky of IIE. In the back- 
ground is the Old Chicago Water Tower 


known in this country. 
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Inc., in Chicago, 
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A visit to the Buckingham Fountain in Grant Park. 


PT radio and television commentator and director of news for WGN-TV gaia 
lains the processing of movie film for TV purposes to M. Amrouche aE 
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Fellowships for Study Abroad — 1955-56 


HE Institute of International Education will issue in the near future its annual 
pamphlet describing fellowship opportunities for American students to study 


abroad in 1955-56. Among the grants listed are the following: 


Competition 
ASIA 
*University of Ceylon 
*University of Teheran, Iran 


EUROPE 
University of Vienna Summer School 
*Danish Government 
British Universities Summer School 
Ruskin College, Oxford 
*French Government Fellowships 
*French Government Assistantships 
Woolley Foundation, Paris 
Bavarian Ministry of Education 
Aachen Technische Hochschule 
Free University of Berlin 
University of Cologne 
Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst 
University of Kiel 
Italian University Colleges and 
the University of Padua 
*Government of Italy 
*The Netherlands Government 
*Spanish Program (private donor) 
Spanish Summer Schools 
*Swedish Government 
Switzerland 


Coleg Harlech, Wales 
LATIN AMERICA 


Brazilian Government 


Number of Awards 


2 (men only) 
2 (men only) 


8 

3 

A few partial 

3 (labor candidates) 

30 (age limit 30) 

40 (age limit 30) 

4 (art and music candidates) 


9 
< 
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3 (1 for men only, age limit 30) 
6 

3 (age limit 28) 

5 (age limit 30) 
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1 (labor union candidate) 


Closing Date, 1955 


January 15 
March 1 


May 1 
April 1 
March 2 
April 1 
February 1 
February 1 
February 1 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


April 1 
April 1 
March 1 
May 1 

April 1 
April 1 
March 1 
April 1 


January 15 


Uniao Cultural, Sao Paulo, Brazil 2 January 15 
Cuban Cultural Institute 

(University of Havana) 1 
Mexican Government 16 


*These grants may be supplemented with travel grants, full or partial. 


March 1 
November l 


(preferably under 30) 


General Eligibility Requirements. U.S. citizenship; bachelor's degree (except for 
British Labor, Woolley Foundation, Mexican Government, and Austrian and 
British Summer Schools awards) ; proof of (1) good academic record, (2) good 
character and personality, (3) ability to use the ' nguage of the country of study, 
(4) good health. The age limit is 35 unless otherwise noted. Some competitions, 
such as the Woolley Foundation and the Deutsche Akademische Austauschdienst, 
require candidates to be unmarried, and the French Government prefers 
unmarried candidates. Successful candidates must be prepared to meet all 
expenses of incidentals and travel, as eligibility for supplementary travel grants 
does not carry any assurance of receipt of such an award. In most cases, 
successful candidates must supplement the grants with partial living expenses. 


Detailed announcements of the awards and application blanks may be obtained 
from the U.S. Student Department of the Institute. 
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Quotes 


Recently, in Tokyo, an opinion poll established that the Japanese people regarded 
public education as the nation’s greatest single asset and source of potential 
strength. 

Recently, in New Delhi, contesting political parties differed on almost everything 
except the need to push forward with one of the most far-reaching educational 
programs in the world’s history. 

Recently, in Istanbul, officials of Turkey assessed with pride the nation’s progress 
in attempting to compress in a single generation progress of a type that might 
ordinarily require a century or more. And in that inventory education was at the 
top of the list. 

This year throughout the world, in fact, education has become a historic concern 
on a par with the other great issues—food, health, housing, freedom. This year 
was not markedly different from the year before in this respect; what it did was 
to lend additional dramatic evidence to the fact that in the middle of the twentieth 
century there were few bigger issues before the world’s peoples than the develop- 
ment of the human mind. 

And in the United States this year education in all its aspects — public and 
private, elementary and secondary, college and university — was being debated as 
it had never been debated before. Exactly how the controversy would be resolved 
no one could tell, but at least one thing was certain: whatever happened in the 
United States would have an effect throughout a large part of the world. For 
America and Americans today are occupying the center of at least half of the 
world stage. Like Athens or Rome or Bzyantium or Great Britain at the pinnacles 
of their power, America is exercising a profound gravitational pull on the values, 
institutions, and cultures of other peoples. It has engaged their hopes and fears. 
America might inspire or appal, but it could not leave people indifferent. It could 
neither ignore nor be ignored. 

— NorMANn Cousins 
From the “Accent on Education” issue of 
The Saturday Review. 


. . . our people, strong and united, must cooperate with other nations in helping 
build a cooperative peace. Such cooperation requires the American people to 
increase their understanding of their fellow men around the globe. Likewise, the 
nations beyond our shores must come to understand better the American people - 
particularly our hopes and our purposes. And, because of the relatively greater 
stake we have in world stability, because history has decreed that responsibility 
of leadership shall be placed upon this nation, we must take the initiative in the 
development of that genuine international understanding on which a cooperative 
peace must be built. 
— Dwight D. Eisenhower (from an address 
before American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, New York City, April 22, 1954) 
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An Australian Looks at America 


Harry Heseltine 


HE tall. lean stockrider shoves a 
T slouch hat on the back of his head, 

mounts his horse and rides off into 
the Great Australian pur- 
sued by a swarm of kangaroos, koala 
bears, blackfellows flourishing 
boomerangs. .. A bronzed young athlete 
leaps from the surf, takes time off to 
trounce the English at a backward form 
of baseball called cricket, and advances 
to the tennis court, where he will defend 
par- 
.. The laziest peo- 


Loneliness, 


the Davis Cup against all comers 
ticularly Americans. 
ple in the world turn out on a Saturday 
afternoon to urge on their favorite race- 
horse, and the next Saturday to greet 
Queen Elizabeth Il of England with 
enthusiasm that has an 
unmistakably British accent. . . 

A combination of these three pictures 
probably represents the 
American notion of Australia and Aus- 
tralians — a wide brown land inhabited 
by bushmen, curious animals, and a few 
large, friendly Britishers. Of course I 


and a cheer 


uninformed 


Harry HeEsetIne received his B.A. with honors 
from the University of Western Australia. He 
is now assistant in the English Department of 
Louisiana State University and is working for 
his Ph.D. at the university on a Fulbright 
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have exaggerated the position, but from 
New York to Néw Orleans | have met 
with the most astonishing ignorance of 
things Australian. In Louisiana a stu- 
dent asked me, “Say, isn’t that the place 


where they filmed ‘King Solomon's 
Mines?’ In Massachusetts a (to me) 


barely comprehensible New Englander. 
on learning that | came from Australia. 
remarked, “That's in another state. isn’t 
it?’’ Practically everywhere that | have 
been in the United States I have sooner 
or later come up against an almost com- 
plete lack of knowledge about my home 
country. For instance, a not infrequent 
request has been to speak a few words 
in Australian. American misinformation 
is, indeed, based on geographic and 
historical fact, but it 
much resemblance to the contemporary 
situation the Wild West to 
modern America. 


bears about as 


as does 


“a mythical continent... 


If many Americans know little of the 
“Land Down Under.” with hardly any 
exceptions they seem to be very friendly 
towards its people. During the sum- 
mer | traveled many hundreds of miles 


up and down the east coast of the United 
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States, and in the course of hitching lifts, 
riding buses, and working in a summer 
camp | met or spoke to a large number 
and a wide variety of Americans. In 
every case, as soon as my nationality 
was known — and my accent invariably 
betrayed me as a foreigner—I was 
received with the utmost cordiality. Aus- 
tralians have built for themselves a 
reputation for friendliness, hospitality, 
easy-going living: these are traits that 
Americans themselves possess and so are 
prepared to admire and share with 
others. Perhaps, too, being an Australian 
I was something of a rarity — the first 
live specimen of Australiana that many 
Americans had ever seen. I was living 
proof that the “Land Down Under’ is 
not simply a mythical continent but ac- 
tually enjoys a physical existence. | am 
sure that Americans know that Australia 
is not all kangaroos and koalas: never- 
theless, to fancy so brings some magic 
and color to their lives, just as the sky- 
scrapers of Manhattan and the Vieux 
Carré of New Orleans provide wonderful 
daydreams for Australians. 


Democracy in Canberra and Washington 


Naturally, not all Americans are com- 
pletely uninformed about Australia. Yet 
among those who know a little and de- 
sire to know more the questions assume 
a surprisingly uniform pattern. Many of 
the people that I have spoken to have 
had the idea that Australia is ‘‘socialist,”’ 
is dominated by trade unions. That or- 
ganized labor should be one of the ma- 
jor political parties is an almost shocking 
state of affairs. However, to someone 
brought up to the idea, there is nothing 
particularly dreadful in the presence of 
a Labor Party on the political scene 
or in the fact of strong trade unions. 
Certainly, if Americans knew a little 
more of the political, economic, and so- 
cial history of the Australian “welfare 


state,’ they would realize that democratic 
institutions are in just as safe keeping in 
Canberra as in Washington. 

In one way, indeed, democracy is 
probably even more firmly entrenched in 
Australia than in the United States. The 
Commonwealth has never seen and is 
never likely to see the enormous concen- 
tration of power in a single man or 
group of men which is possible and has 
at times occurred in the United States. 
For one thing. Australians are slow to 
hero-worship —we have no great na- 
tional heros such as Washington and 
Lincoln. Again, it is my guess that it 
would be the most difficult thing in the 
world to arouse Australians to that state 
of fanatical enthusiasm which is the nec- 
essary pre-condition of dictatiorships: 
that same “laziness” which allows us to 
tolerate the most confused railway sys- 
tem in the world makes poor material 
for demagoguery. Furthermore, our par- 
liamentary procedure and structure are, 
in relation to this problem, much closer 
to the British system than to the Ameri- 
can. In a government whose executive 
is directly responsible to and actually 
part of the legislature there is very little 
likelihood of that friction between the 
two branches which exists as an ever 
present possibility in the American politi- 
cal framework. 

This constitutional resemblance be- 
tween England and Australia is only a 
small part of the relationship between 
the two countries——a relationship which 
I have found often misunderstood here 
in the States. Some people, probably with 
vague memories of Kipling, speak to me 
as though Australia were nothing but a 
far flung Outpost of Empire — another 
place where Britishers live. They ques- 
tion me closely about specifically Eng- 
lish institutions and practices. They have 
no idea that Australians have evolved 
for themselves a way of life quite as 
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BY THE AUTHOR 


Seat of American democracy. 


individual and distinct from the British 
as have the Americans. When this fact 
is grasped another problem is immedi- 
ately raised. “If you have a national way 
of life,” I am asked, “why do you re- 
main in the Empire? Why do you stay 
tied to London and the Mother of Parlia- 
ments?”’ The answer is quite simple. Aus- 
tralians, as yet, have not found any good 
reason why they should change the pres- 
ent arrangement. They do not live out 
their political lives with the Liberty Bell, 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Civil War ledged somewhere deep 
in their consciousness. 

There are, to be sure, many political 
and economic considerations which 
would make severance of ties with Eng- 
land an extremely difficult matter. Yet, 
over and above these there is a genuine 
and sincere loyalty to England and the 
Commonwealth of Nations. The enthusi- 
astic reception of the Queen during her 
recent tour should be sufficient evidence 
of such a loyalty, if any were wanting. 
It must be remembered, in this respect, 
that the population of Australia is still 
predominantly of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion. It would be virtually impossible to 
reproduce in Australia a situation in 
which I found myself this summer. 
Among the counselors in the camp where 
I worked were men of Italian, Polish, 
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German, French, Austrian, Scotch, Irish, 
and English descent; yet, without excep- 
tion, they were first and foremost Amer- 
icans. It is a matter of the most ele- 
mentary observation that the various 
ingredients of the American melting pot 
have by now been boiled down to a 
fairly smooth mixture. 


As others see you 


To commit himself to anything be- 
yond platitudes is a difficult undertak- 
ing for any visitor to a foreign land. If 
his song is one of praise, he is immedi- 
ately accused of flattery; if criticism is 
the burden of his theme, the charge of 
ingratitude is laid at his door. Let me 
at the outset say that the term “foreign 
land” expresses very badly my response 
to America. When last January, I was 
required to report myself as an alien, I 
found it very difficult to believe that such 
indeed I really was. Nevertheless, some- 
thing must be said about differences. 

The fraternity system on the college 
campus is typical of a much more wide- 
spread social phenomenon in America 
the desire to belong. One is tempted to 
ask the question — how much of a rug- 
ged individualist is the modern Ameri- 
can? The answer will almost certainly 
be, rather less than his grandfather and 
great grandfather. His greatest social 
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objective seems to be to sink his personal 
identity into some form of institutional- 
ized mass behavior; to become a fra- 
ternity brother, an elk, a lion, a shriner, 
a legionnaire, a Rotarian, anything that 
will keep him from the necessity of 
being alone with himself and, on the 
positive side, will give him the chance 
of at least one king size convention every 
year. (Mrs. America joins her luncheon 
club, her book club, goes to bingo; 
teenage America frequents the corner 
drugstore. ) 

The American is further encouraged 
in his lack of personal independence by 
the enormous number of mechanical 
aids which technology has made avail- 
able to him. There is the constant danger 
that he will cease to use them, but will 
be used by them. Students on my cam- 
pus, for instance, insist on driving their 
large and expensive cars from the dor- 
mitory to the classroom. By the time 
they have started the engine, threaded 
their way through heavy traffic, and 


found a parking space they could have 
walked the two or three hundred yards 
distance two or three times. This ex- 
treme dependence on the material prod- 
ucts of his civilization is evident in al- 
most everything that the American does. 
If he goes on a camping trip, he wants 
to be able to get there on four-lane super 
highways; if he takes a holiday, he is 
indignant if his resort hotel is not equip- 
ped with television and the means to 
give him up-to-the-minute information 
on the progress of the New York Yan- 
kees; if he communes with the wonders 
of nature, he cannot fully appreciate the 
magnificence of the mountain or the 
grandeur of the desert unless there is a 
hotdog stand within hailing distance. 
Nature in the raw seems to be for -Amer- 
icans — just a little too raw. Nothing 
apparently gives them more genuine 
pleasure than to read of the opening of 
another dam, another power project, an- 
other irrigation scheme. Modern Amer- 
ican man has once more demonstrated 


Some of the ingredients of the American melting pot. 
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his ability to tame the forces of Nature. 
No more for him are the ideals of the 
author of Walden. 

The college campus suggests the larger 
imaginative patterns of American living 
in another way. 
come to college with the fixed idea that, 
if they pay their fees, they must be able 
to acquire an education. They have paid 
their good dollars, and in some not very 
mysterious way they are being robbed 
if, in return, they do not receive a de- 
gree. Sometimes it is as simple as that. 
The price of an A.B. is the admission 
fee. Education is not so much a matter 
of self-discipline and personal enquiry 
as something which can be acquired, 
something which has a legitimate price 
on the market. 


Most students seem to 


... hitting below the intellect.” 


Similarly, the non-academic American 
is convinced that in this great, 
wonderful land where anybody can make 
a dollar, this land committed to the phil- 
osophy and economics of a capitalist 
you should be able to buy 
anything, mater‘al or immaterial. If the 
product is not already on the market, 
you can manufacture it; you introduce a 
new course into the curriculum. Thirty 
Days to a Better Vocabulary; Touch 
Typing in Ten Easy Lessons; You Too 
Can be a Commercial Artist; Money 
Back if Results not Satisfactory. The 
fact that the results are usually illiteracy, 
two finger typing, and bad design never 
seems to affect the issue. Always behind 
this sort of thing is the idea that educa- 
tion is something that can, perhaps must, 
be acquired, that it is not a personal 
process at all. Failure in every situation 
from flunking out of college to thrill 
killings by Brooklyn is al- 
ways explaine sd (or explained away) by 
removing the responsibility from any of 
the individuals concerned and placing it 
on something comfortably vague like 


wide. 


democracy, 
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or bad study hab- 
its. It is then possible to 
arrange a further 
which will take care of everything. It 
seems to me that if Americans wish to 
do anything about, say, crimes of vio- 
they must learn that there are 
certain moral situations where to think 
in other than moral terms is simply to 
dodge the issue. 

So much has been made of the Ameri- 
can cult of violence — there has been so 
much intelligent and unintelligent com- 
ment — that there would be little excuse 
for introducing it at this stage if it did 
not relate directly to the point I have 
just been making. To clarify my state- 
ment, perhaps I might quote a far more 
distinguished visitor to the United States 
than myself, Oscar Wilde. In The Picture 
of Dorian Gray Wilde records the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

“The 


esting people. 


society, environment, 


go ahead and 


course in sociology 


lence. 


Americans are an extremely inter- 
They are absolutely reason- 
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able. I think that is their distinguishing 
characteristic. Yes, Mr. Erskine, an ab- 
solutely reasonable people. I assure you 
there is no nonsense about the Americans.” 

“How dreadful!” cried Lord Henry, “IT 
ean stand brute force, but brute reason 
is quite unbearable. There is something 
unfair about its use, It is hitting below 
the intellect.” 


To a certain degree I find this passage 
illuminating. Brute reason has an obvi- 
ous connection not only with the cult of 


with the American 
passion for schedules, required courses, 
and the ability to make a dollar. Cer- 


tainly, one of the distinguishing features 


violence. but also 


of the American mind is a directness, a 
singleness of purpose, a coarseness and 
rigidity of logic. which is of consider- 
able value when a domestic economic 
empire is in the making, but which is 
not always a virtue in, for instance, in- 


ternational thinking. It may be that 


Americans have yet to learn the value of 


the compromise, of the flexible concept. 
They must realize that the best way to 
obtain a really firm hold over an idea 
is not to club it over the head and drag 
it off a captive to the cells of the brain. 

To illustrate what | mean, during my 
stay here I have frequently been sub- 


jected to heated and adverse criticism of 
British foreign policy (though why | 
should be the recipient of these attacks 
I have never quite understood). In many 
cases the criticism has been completely 
invalid, not only because it entirely ig- 
nored the facts of contemporary Britain 
Europe the history 
moulded the present situation, but also 


and which 
because it attempted to impose the con- 
ditions of domestic American politics on 
the rest of the world. I even talked with 
one man who condemned out of hand 
practically every living English states- 
man because they had failed to continue 
the policies of Palmerston, Gladstone. 
Unquestionably British 
policy is open to criticism, but not on 


and Disraeli. 


grounds such as these — grounds formu- 
lated by the brute reason of an Ameri- 
can whose name I shall never know. 


...a wide, vast continent.” 


In the course of these remarks | seem 
to have come a long way from my open- 
ing comments. But if | have touched on 
many topics and dealt adequately with 
none, I can plead, apart from the limita- 
tions of this article. only another plati- 
\merica, like Australia, 
is a wide, vast continent; but it is far 


tude as excuse. 


fuller of men and the doings of men. 
There is so much to be seen, heard, and 
absorbed. If I have seemed unduly criti- 
cal of the American character, the fault 
is in me; the mass of material which | 
have so far swallowed is as yet only half 
digested. In the passage as | 
quoted above Wilde makes one of his 
characters say “Perhaps, after all, Amer- 
ica has never been discovered: I myself 


same 


would say that it had been merely de- 
tected.” 


discovering America, | am certainly en- 


If | have not yet succeeded in 


joying the attempt and hope that [ may 
have contrived to detect at least a little 
of its essential quality. 
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On Exchange to Switzerland 


Herbert Maza 


the Matterhorn and the 
skiers in swirls of snow, it is diffi- 
cult to discover the Swiss. One knows 
that they must live in those picturesque 


ie the travel posters showing 


dashing 


chalets and in the villages with the giant 
When you 
do finally penetrate the “tourist curtain” 
you find confusing —and_ stimulating 
—variety. It is difficult to generalize 
about a country where three languages 
make for abrupt cultural divisions. 
These are some impressions, put down 


murals on the house sides. 


with a full awareness of the dangers of 
generalizing there seem to be 
few Under the 
Program, I was fortunate to receive a 
grant to the University of Geneva and 
so was able to learn a little about the 
French Swiss. A few trips to Berne and 
Zurich have provided some of the con- 
trasts which necessary for a 
rounded picture of the Helvetic 
public. 

Though the citizens of Zurich are ob- 
viously different from the Genevoise, 
there is a sense of likeness which ulti- 
mately comes to the surface. The im- 
pression becomes clearer when you com- 
pare a Parisian with the French Swiss 
and a Berliner with the German Swiss. 
In fact, the latter insists on the differ- 
ence and is categorical in his nationality 
difference as “Schwyzer Deutsch.” 


where 


generalities, Exchange 


are so 


Re- 


Hersert Maza studied at the University of 
Geneva during 1953-54 as an Institute-spon- 
sored student, on a grant from the university. 


Mountain pass; Gansbrunnen 


The general stereotype of the Swiss 
was made by Welles in a film 
of a few years ago when he dismissed 
them with the sentences: “What have the 
Swiss ever done? Invented the cuckoo 
clock?” As in all distortions, these lines 
contain an element of truth. 


Orson 


The tourist 
does not come to Switzerland to find 
another Louvre or a Pitti Palace. If he 
is acute enough and has adult values, 
of life — 


he will find a civilized way 


rather than “civilization.” 


No time for frosting 
The 


Rousseau. 


of course, 
Pestalozzi, 
historic names. 


Swiss will. point to 
Dunant and other 
But there will be a note 
The fundamental fact 
about the Swiss is that they have had 


too great a struggle eking a living from 


of defensiveness. 
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bother with 
They worry about 
having a cake to eat rather than what 
type of frosting is to go on it, 

You gain this impression even of 
Geneva, which looks so prosperous and 
modern. When you read the posters 
about the coming of the Opera from 
Vienna, the Symphony from Milan, an 
exhibition of British engravings, you 


their beautiful Alps to 
“artistic creation.” 


realize that there is much consumption 
of art and culture. But underneath it 
all is the sense that in Geneva there is a 
lot of hard work to be done. The em- 
phasis is on watches, on banking and 
commerce. Even the beauties of Lac 
Leman have to be sold in order to keep 
Swiss heads above the economic waters. 
Everywhere are appeals to the tourist to 
stay a while longer on his way to Milan, 
Paris or Florence. 

These pressures for survival bring out 
talents which might have atrophied un- 
der luxury. There is evidence every- 
where of cleverness and skill. The va- 
riety of the watches and the beauty of 
the enamel work are only one instance. 


in Geneva 
ish, Siamese and dren of other n 
alities are playing ‘Barbar the Elepha 


must be made neat and 
from the height of buildings 
to the size of neon signs on the streets. 


Everything 
orderly - 


There is none of the bewildering flash- 
ing that confuses the visitor at night 
on Broadway. 

The great pressure for survival con- 
fuses the casual tourist. He cannot 
understand why Switzerland, famous for 
cows and milk, must import Danish 
butter and tinned milk. If he is persis- 
tent enough, he will find that the Swiss 
have to export their own products. 
milk has to be used for Swiss 
cheese; for it gets its special flavor due 
to the fact that the graze on 
Alpine herbs. The rest goes into the 
milk chocolate that is world-famous. 

Since almost everything that is con- 
sumed must be imported, the balance 
of exports is of vital concern. The tour- 
ist is treated with elaborate care, for 
even he is a form of “export exchange.” 
The most unhappy export of all is that 
of Switzerland's native sons. The rocky 
land will not support them all and so, 
after they are trained, they emigrate all 
over the world with their special skills. 
However, no Swiss ever loses his na- 
tionality unless he returns to his canton 


Swiss 


herds 


and expressly renounces it. It is also 


passed on to his children, even though 
they are born overseas. 

It is not surprising. therefore, to find 
in the Swiss a stolid air. There is also 
a meticulous quality which they seem to 
apply to every aspect of life. Coal is 
imported and therefore expensive: so 
your hotel bill will have a separate and 
additional charge for heating. On a 
street car, the length of your ride is 
fare is 
inclines 


computed and a_ proportional 
paid. If your personality also 
to the meticulous, you will revel in the 
itemization and in seeing exactly where 
If you 


come from a generous environment, and 


your living costs come from. 
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tourists generally do, then you will 
probably complain of Swiss pettiness 
and of every penny being extracted from 
the traveler. 


Art and ingenuity 


But let us go back to the partial truth 
uttered by Mr. Welles of the movies. 
The cuckoo clock is a form of art, as 
well as an article for export. But it is 
folk art and was never designed for an 
aristocracy or an intellectual elite. It 
brightens the household, announces the 
time clearly, and amuses the children. 
It is typical of Swiss art. It is like 
the sparkling, clean villages with their 
brightly colored fountains which glad- 
den the heart of the tidy and those who 
are familiar with the problems of raising 
a family. It is no accident that the best 
finishing schools in the world are lo- 
cated near Lausanne and Montreaux. 

In these medieval villages the house 
murals are heroic, colorful, and instruc- 
tive. They usually tell the history of the 
building or of the neighborhood. Each 
square becomes a new place to study 
and learn. The figures on the fountains 
are memorials to a historic past. Here, 


At the ar of Geneva: a group of 
nedical students, many of them Americans. 


A classroom of the School for Interpreters 
of the University of Geneva. Since Switzer- 


ole is a tri-lingual country and Geneva is 


a bear in a guilded helmet protecting its 
young: down the street, a swordsman 
holding a golden standard. At the top 
of the road is the great clock, and when 
the hour strikes the little king on the 
side pounds his scepter and figures come 
out of the works to parade past him. 
This ingenuity is a product of long 
closed-in winters in a mountainous land. 
Though the Alps may rank first among 
the wonders of Europe, they are also 
barriers. Fortunately they have forced 
the development of ingenuity among the 
Swiss. If you are a housewife, you will 
be amazed at the variety of household 
brushes available and at how easy your 
housework becomes if you learn to use 
the right ones. The tiled kitchens are 
comparatively easy to keep clean. If 
you eat out in Zurich, you may be in a 
restaurant where the works and hands 
of a clock are suspended from the mid- 
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dle of the ceiling. It takes a little while 
to tell the time without a face and 
numerals, but there is the additional 
fascination of the “mobile.” 

As you go down the street after leav- 
ing the restaurant, in the middle of 
winter you will pass a store without any 
doors. At the threshold there.is a grill 
which aims hot air across the entrance. 
The invitation to the casual stroller or 
shopper is almost irresistible. The cost 
is obviously much higher than that of 
doors, but it takes exceptional purpose 
to continue on and not go inside to 
enjoy the warm atmosphere. 

This store typifies the need of the 
Swiss to outflank their non-receptive 
environment, They turn rocky hillsides 
into pastures. They make watch parts 
during long and isolated winters. They 
search for exports of all sorts. At one 
time they were the chief suppliers of 
Europe's best mercenary soldiers. Now 
they are the epitome of neutrality. There 
is no real paradox here. As a local 
educator has put it: “We were then 
pacific militarists; now we are military 
pacifists.”” 


A modern democracy 


The balancing of inconsistencies has 
allowed the Swiss to develop one of the 


highest forms of modern democracy. 
The counterpoise between the Cantons 
and the Federal Government is carefully 
maintained. Appeals to the citizens are 
direct and specific. If the opera house 
in Geneva is to be rebuilt or repaired, 
the citizens vote on it. Voting is on the 
basis of issues rather than strict party 
lines or spectacular personalities. Last 
winter when the Federal Government 
wanted permission to impose additional 
taxes, all Switzerland voted on the ques- 
tion; it was refused because of the sus- 
picion that the Federal Government was 
trying to enlarge its powers even beyond 
those that were granted to it during 
the war. 

In such a pure form of democracy, 
individual personalities do not over- 
whelm the political consciousness. The 
Swiss love to tell the story of one citizen 
asking another whom he expects the 
next Swiss president to be. The reply is: 
“I don’t even know who is president 
now!” This joke takes on point in the 
middle of Europe where catastrophic 
cabinet changes seem to take place daily, 
while the Swiss Government goes on 
with a plodding and efficient lack of 
distinctiveness. 

In Switzerland there is little Gallic 
effervescence or the luxury of emotion 
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Three members of the Swiss 

student society, “Stella,” 

who have had too much 
convention. 
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of the South. Human warmth can be 
found, of course, but only after ac- 
quaintance and intimacy. The American 
who gives and expects interest and af- 
fection finds its hard to understand this 
restraint. He feels he has been rejected. 
In truth, Americans are one of the na- 
tionalities most highly regarded by the 
Swiss, as a look into their store windows 
or crowded American movies will prove. 

The Swiss have a problem similar to 
that of the British —too many people. 
They solve their problem in a similar 
manner — by reticence. In addition they 
are constantly invaded by foreigners. 
Through Geneva flow thousands of tour- 
ists, as well as the staffs of the interna- 
tional secretariat of the United Nations 
and other international organizations. 
It seems that if you want to preserve 
your national consciousness, you must 
practice restraint. 

The Swiss are not xenophobes. They 
like foreigners when they get to know 
them. Until that time they practice the 
motto of the U. S. Supreme Court: 
“Equal justice under law.” There is 
little use in denying that this treatment 
has aroused resentment from tourists. 
It must also be pointed out that a mature 
and balanced personality would not have 
such exaggerated needs for the affection 
and interest which seem to be absent 
in Switzerland. Once you understand 
why the Swiss behave as they do, it is 


easy to like as well as to admire them. 
Unfortunately, visitors usually are tran- 
sient, and there is little time for them to 
learn to appreciate. 


For real appreciation it is necessary 
to see all sides of the country. The 
smallness, the variety, and the harsh 
beauty have all combined to produce a 
civilized and democratic way of life. 
There are paradoxes which the casual 
traveler will never understand — but the 
Swiss cannot afford the luxury of obvi- 
ous logic. There is instead, personal 
integrity and fairness. Some object to 
the measured quality of this justice, but 
many appreciate the shining honesty 
which accompanies it. 
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recent publications 


Understanding Other Cultures, recently 
published by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., is based on 
a series of broadcasts sponsored by the 
council over station WCFM during the 
summer cf 1953. The series, which was 
edited by William A. Parker, contains 
interesting articles on the cultural char- 
acteristics of Latin America, the Arab 
world, Pakistan, Ceylon, Southeast Asia, 
China, Japan, and Russia. as well as a 
lead article on the linguistic approach 
to culture. Bibliographical notes, includ- 
ing a listing of ACLS books pertinent 
to the study of foreign cultures, have 
been added for those who would like 
to expand their knowledge beyond these 
introductory essays. 


Studying in the Netherlands is a useful 
and attractive handbook for students 
from abroad, published by the Foreign 
Student Service, Oranje Nassaulaan 5, 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. The book- 
let contains the ori- 
gin, background and organization of 
Dutch universities, admission, subjects 
of study, practical training, summer 
courses, student life, cost of living, and 
“useful things to know.” The aims of 
the Foreign Student Service are: meet- 
ing the students from abroad who come 
to the Netherlands for study or training; 
assisting them in every way; and pro- 
viding opportunities for cultural and 
social contact. 


information on 


Major questions confronting the dele- 
the United Nations General 
Assembly which convened on Septem- 
ber 21 are reviewed in the Septem- 
ber edition of International Conciliation, 
a publication of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, United Nations 


gates to 


Plaza at 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Among the issues reviewed in the 128- 
page pamphlet are the Korean  settle- 
ment, regulation of atomic energy, arm- 
aments and armed forces, the surge of 
nationalism in Africa and Asia, and the 
question of representation of communist 
China in the United Nations. Price 25¢. 


Fifty Years of Technical Assistance 
by Edwin A. Bok (Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, 1313 E. 60th Street. 
Chicago 37 . Ill.) is a monograph based 
largely on interviews with 55 persons 
who have had long experience in tech- 
nical assistance in less-developed coun- 
tries under the auspices of 31 American 
voluntary agencies. Several of the ‘“con- 
sultants” have been active in technical 
programs the early 
1900's, long before Mr. Truman  pro- 
posed the now famous Point Four. The 
study, which deals with such topics as 
selection and formulation of projects. 
personnel, operations. and evaluation, is 
an expansion of a paper originally pre- 


assistance since 


pared for a UN-Unesco conference on 
the Social Aspects of Technical Assis- 
tance. held in New York City in April. 
1953. Price $1.50. 
The latest pamphlet in the Institute's Study 
Abroad series, Study in Sweden, is now avail- 
able. The booklet contains information on 
Sweden's educational system, universities 
and institutions of university rank, special 
courses for foreigners, opportunities for 
scholarships, and living costs. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to the Information 
and Counseling Division, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. 
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Survey of United States Private Tech- 
nical Assistance, a report of the Sub- 
Committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the 83rd Congress, is now available from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. The report 
summarizes current technical assistance 
activities under voluntary agencies, foun- 
dations. educational institutions, the 
exchange-of-persons movement, private 
industry, farm and labor groups. 


Unesco publications 

The Secretariat of Unesco is engaged. 
among its many other tasks. in the col- 
lection of statistical data on education 
and culture from all countries of the 
world. This data, which has been gath- 
ered from national reports and publica- 
tions, and from replies to Unesco ques- 
tionnaires and special surveys. is now 
available in the publication Basie Facts 
and Figures. The booklet contains statis- 
tics on illiteracy, educational facilities. 
libraries and museums, book produc- 
tion, newspapers, films, radio broad- 
casting, and television. Price $1.00. 


Teaching Abroad consists of classified 
lists of university professors and lec- 
turers who have indicated an interest in 
taking up short- or long-term positions 
in countries other than their own. They 
include teaching and research personnel 
of all branches of sciences and learning. 
and staff for libraries. museums. labora- 
tories, and clinics. These lists are pub- 
lished in Teaching Abroad each year. 
and include all persons on Unesco’s 
rosters at that time. Names. addresses. 
and further information about each in- 
dividual are obtainable from Unesco 
on request, 


Men Against Ignorance is based on 
articles written over the past few years 
by experienced news correspondents sent 
by Unesco to cover “one of the great 


stories of our time, the struggle for 
knowledge.” The correspondents were 
Ritchie Calder. science editor of The 
News Chronicle. London; Ronald Stead 
of The Christian Science Monitor; André 
Blanchet of Le Monde. Paris; and Tibor 
Mende of the French periodical, Réal- 
ités. They visited Asia, Latin America, 
and West Africa to bring back first-hand 
reports on the struggle against illiteracy, 
disease, and poverty. 


The International Conference of Art- 
ists held at Venice, September 22 - 28, 
1952. under the auspices of Unesco, was 
attended by over 200 delegates, repre- 
senting 44 countries and 11 internation- 
al associations of artists. as well as over 
150 artist-observers. The Artist in Modern 
Society is a collection of essays and 
statements which served as a basis for 
discussion during the conference. The 
publication includes articles on the posi- 
tion of the artist (actor, sculptor, musi- 
cian, writer, architect, painter) in con- 
temporary society by Guiseppe Ungar- 
etti. Mare Connelly, Arthur Honegger, 
Taha Hussein, Henry Moore, Jacques 
Villon, Georges Rouault. and Thornton 


Wilder. 


The above publications are available 
in the United States from the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
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The second issue of the periodical, 
Youth, Jeunesse, Jugend, of the Unesco 
Youth Institute, Gauting-Miinchen, Ger- 
meringerstrasse 30, Germany, is devoted 
to youth travel and exchange. The issue 
contains articles about Unesco and the 
exchange of persons, courses for youth 
travel leaders, work camps, rural youth 
programs, international meetings, and 
suggestions on international fellowships. 
Each issue of the magazine is printed 
in English, French, and German. Single 
issue 50¢. 
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notes and news 


British Lecturer Available 

Mrs. Constance Dyson, principal of 
Hillcroft College, Surrey, England, is 
working with the Extension Division of 
the University of Alabama during the 
current academic year, and is available 
for lectures in the Southeastern states of 
the United States. Mrs. Dyson has long 
been active in adult education in Great 
Britain, and was in charge of organizing 
adult education work in North London 
during World War II. Hillcroft College, 
an institution unique in England, offers 
a year’s liberal education in social stud- 
ies, literature, and the arts, for working 
women from 20 to 45 years of age. Mrs. 
Dyson is particularly interested in speak- 
ing before university and professional 
women’s clubs, and any other groups in- 
terested in the arts, international affairs, 
and education. Her topics are: 1) The 
British Social Services: Health, Educa- 
tion; 2) British Foreign Policy (from 
the viewpoint of the ordinary citizen) ; 
3) The Political Parties in Britain; 4) 
The Position of the University and Pro- 
fessional Woman in Britain; 5) Adult 
Education in Britain. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mrs. Dyson, Extension 
Division, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 


University Posts Abroad 


Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment as senior lecturer in organic chem- 
istry at the University of Adelaide, 
South Australia. The lecturer selected 
will be encouraged to advance his stud- 
ies and research in his special field. 
Applications are also invited for ap- 
pointment as senior lecturer in mechan- 
ical engineering. Preference will be 


given to a candidate with prit..ary inter- 
est and experience in either theory of 
machines or machine design. A copy of 
the detailed conditions of appointment 
can be obtained from either A. W. 
Bampton, registrar, University of Ade- 
laide, Adelaide, South Australia, or from 
the Secretary of the Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 
5 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1, 
England. Applications should be sent in 
duplicate to the registrar by November 
30, 1954. 

Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, is seeking applica- 
tions from suitably qualified persons for 
the post of professor of physics. Further 
particulars as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth. The closing date 
for receipt of applications, in New Zea- 
land and London, is December 1. 1954. 

The Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth acts as the agen- 
cy of its member institutions in inviting 
applications for advertised vacancies on 
their staffs, but does not operate as a 
general graduate placement agency. 
Special Issue 


The December issue of the News Bulletin 
will be a special Southeast Asia issue, con- 
taining articles on the major developments 
in education in this vital area of the world. 
The lead article is by Chester Bowles, for- 
mer ambassador to India, and trustee of the 
Institute. Other features include: a report 
by Donald J. Shank, executive vice president 
of the Institute, on his recent trip to South- 
east Asia; English language teaching centers 
in Indonesia; Southeast Asia studies at Cor- 
nell; a Fulbright science teacher in Burma; 
and a comparison between “the Asian and 
American gentleman” by a student from 
Vietnam. 
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New Office Set Up 


The American Council on Education 
has undertaken to help facilitate effec- 
tive relationships in technical coopera- 
tion among U.S. educational agencies 
and institutions, those of cooperating 
countries, and sponsoring and financing 
agencies such as the Foreign Operations 
Administration. The council has estab- 
lished an Office on Institutional Projects 
Abroad and appointed a representative 
committee to formulate policy and ap- 
prove plans and procedures for the pro- 
gram. A _ newsletter, “Education and 
Foreign Operations,” to acquaint edu- 
cational organizations with the possibil- 
ities of participation in technical co- 
operation programs, may be received by 
writing to the Office on Institutional 
Projects Abroad, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
new program has been made possible by 
a three-year grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 


A Culinary Comparison 


A young Australian home economist, 
Norma Jean Findley, who taught home 
economics in the local high school in 
Trenton, Tennessee during the 1953-54 
academic year, gave her impressions of 
American cooking (Southern style) to 
Jane Nickerson of the New York Times 
this fall, before sailing for her home 
city of Melbourne. When asked how 
she had liked our famous Southern 
cooking, Miss Findley remarked. “I 
never did take to those beans.” She was 
referring to the Dixie practice of sim- 
mering green beans with salt pork for 
three hours. “My students just couldn't 
believe me,” Miss Findley said, “when I 
told them that in Australia we shred 
our beans very fine, cook them only ten 
or fifteen minutes, then season and saute 
them with a little butter before serving.” 

Australian home cooking shows the 


influence of Americans in an increasing 
use of salads, Miss Findley said, but it 
still clings to the British tradition in 
many respects. “Ten chances to one,” 
the teacher said. “it will be a scorching 


hot day on Christmas. Nevertheless, re- 
gardless of the weather, most Australians 
feel they have to go through the whole 
heavy English tradition of turkey or 
goose, vegetables, plum puddings and 
mince pies. 

Miss Findley said she had yet to 
taste an orange here that had the flavor 
or fragrance of an Australian orange. 
Fruit in America, it had occurred to 
her, was cultivated more for size and 
appearance than for taste. At home, 
she said, a large citrus-growing section 
had been developed in Mildura, north 
of Melbourne, originally through the 
efforts of two brothers from California. 
The national outdoor snack, comparable 
to our hot dog, she reported, is a meat 
pie dressed with a dollop of tomato 
sauce, served in wax paper and eaten 
with the fingers. 

In Melbourne, Miss Findley heads the 
foods department in the Emily McPher- 
son College, a home economics institu- 
tion for women. 


Comment 


From an IIE student's final report: 
“From the other side of the Atlantic, 
America often appears to be a mixture 
of the industrial consultant’s dream and 
a cultural nightmare. It’s pleasant to 
discover that much of your industry is 
ineficient and some of your culture is 
palatable.” 
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Egyptian M.A.'s from Wyoming 


Two Egyptian girls, believed to be 
the first Egyptian students ever to re- 
ceive advanced degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. were among the 
178 students who were graduated from 


Egyptian exchange students with their pro- 
fessors, after receiving masters degrees at 
the University of Wyoming. Second from 


left, Nadia Guindi. second from right, 


Neimat Saber. 


the university in August. Miss Neimat 
Saber, Cairo, received her M.A. in phy- 
sical education after a year's study on 
a Fulbright research scholarship. She 
will return to Egypt to teach at her alma 
mater, the Higher Institute for Women 
Teachers in Physical Education. Nadia 
Guindi, who has a Fulbright travel grant 
and a scholarship from the Wyoming 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. received 
her M.A. degree in sociology. She, too, 
will return to her alma mater, the Am- 
erican University in Cairo, as registrar. 


Oxford Debaters Here 


The Oxford debaters, Derek Bloom 
and Peter Tapsell, arrived in New York 
City on October 5 to begin a three- 
month tour of almost forty American 
colleges. Their tour has been arranged 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, and is sponsored by the Institute 


in cooperation with the Speech Associ- 
ation of America. The two British stu- 
dents, hoth Conservative in their poli- 
tics, will take the negative on one ques- 
tion: “Liberty is threatened by the wel- 
fare siate.” They are split on the fol- 
lowing topics: “The Western Powers 
have failed to understand and meet the 
challenge of Communism”; “This House 
deplores the Far Eastern policy of the 
United States”: and “Progress depends 
on the unreasonable man.” Two motions 
get their support: “Communist objec- 
tives in the United States are being 
promoted by those who have usurped 
the anti-communist cause,” and “The 
permanent exclusion of Communist 
China from the United Nations would 
be a negation of the purpose of that 
organization.” 


Oil Company Awards Study Grants 


The Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
has asked the Institute to administer the 
academic fellowships it is awarding to 
selected personnel as part of its pro- 
gram of hiring Indonesians for its in- 
stallations in that country. The first 
grantees in this program are four young 
Indonesians who arrived this fall to 
study mechanical and petroleum engi- 
neering and business administration in 
the United States. The company had a 
similar program for two Japanese stu- 
dents last year. 


University rectors and professors from 
twelve countries were honored at a re- 
ception at the Institute of International 
Education on October 18. The foreign 
educators are members of the board of 
the International Association of Uni- 
versities which held its October meeting 
in the United States. Jean Sarrailh, rec- 
tor, University of Paris, is president of 
the board. S. C. Roberts. master, Pem- 
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recruited American consultants for the 
institute. His trip, which took him from 
Massachusetts to California and back, 
was sponsored by the Ford Foundation 
and administered by IIE. The Institute 
of Economic Research, established in 
1952 through a Ford Foundation grant. 
is working to create a sound foundation 
of economic knowledge Arab coun- 
tries. Such knowledge should help busi- 
nessmen, governments, and international 
agencies to develop projects of technical 
aid in this area. The institute conducts 
economic studies and trains students in 
the techniques of developing technical 
assistance projects. 


broke College, Cambridge University. 
England, is vice president. Other mem- 
bers include rectors and professors from 
the Free University of Brussels, the Uni- 
versity of Genoa, the National University 
of Brazil, the University of Bombay, and 
the University of Istanbul. 


Albert Badre, director of the Economic 
Research Institute of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon, has just con- 
cluded a five-week tour of the United 
States. Here to consult with economic 
and industrial research experts at uni- 
versities, in private industry, and in 
government agencies, Dr. Badre has also 


Gift Subscriptions. 


The News Bulletin frequently receives letters from subscribers overseas who find 
it difficult or impossible to obtain $1.00 in American currency to continue their 
subscriptions. We suggest to our readers in the United States that many of their 
friends in countries abroad may have the same difficulty, and would welcome a 
year’s subscription as a Christmas gift. We feel this is also a good way of main- 
taining contact with an exchange visitor after he has returned to his home country. 

Upon receipt of the attached form, accompanied by $1.00, we will be glad to 
enter a subscription for a reader outside the United States, and will send a card 
indicating that the subscription is a gift from you. There is no additional charge 
for overseas postage. All subscriptions will begin with the January issue and run 


through December 1955, unless you indicate that you would prefer a subscription 
for October 1954-June 1955. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Institute of International Education 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
| enclose $1.00 for a year's subscription to the News Bulletin for: 
Name 


Address 
Country 


Please send card stating that the subscription is a gift from: 
Name 


Address 
Country 
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Gareth Evans, jecturer in English at 
the University of Birmingham, England, 
is at present visiting American universi- 
ties in the East and Middle West as a 
representative of the British Universities 
Summer Schools for 1955. Mr. Evans 
will remain in this country until the end 
of December. Detailed information on 
his trip may be obtained from the U.S. 


Student Department, Foreign Study 
Division. Institute of International 
Education. 


The rector of the University of Bo- 


logna, Felice Battaglia, was honored at 
a reception given by the America-Italy 
Society and the Institute of Internation- 
al Education at the Institute on October 
26. In the United States as representa- 
tive of the Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction to the bicentennial of Colum- 
bia University, Professor Battaglia will 
receive an honorary Doctor of Laws de- 
gree at the bicentennial convocation. At 
the University of Bologna which is one 
of the oldest in Europe, he teaches ethics 
and philosophy of law. He is editor of the 
collection, “Italian Political Classics.” 


Statement Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) Showing 
The Ownership, Management, and Circulation of 


The News Bulletin, published monthly, Octo- 
ber through June, at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1954. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Inc., 1 East 67th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y.; Editor, Agnes M. Dowd, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y.: 
Managing editor, Miriam G. Finkelstein, 1 
East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y.: Busi- 
ness manager, Daniels F. Thirlwall, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Inc., (non-stock-issuing corporation), 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y.: 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., Chairman, 718 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Henry P. 
Russell, Vice-Chairman, 555 Eucalyptus Ave- 
nue, Burlingame, Calif. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or securily holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
triweekly newspapers only.) Monthly publi- 
cation. 

AGNES M. DOWD 

Sworn to and subscribed before me_ this 
27th day of September, 1954. 

EDWARD W. FORD 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 1955.) 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President — DoNALp J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations — ALBERT G. SIMS 


Executive Assistant to the President — PEARL G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Department GeorcE HALL 
Director, United States Student Department Davip B. WopLINGER 
Director. Department of Special Programs Puitie C. Woopyatt 


Director, Department of Information _....DonaLtp A. BULLARD 


Director, Department of Development RICHARD C. RAYMOND 


Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations _. BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller Daniets F. THiRLWALL 


Regional Offices 
Coordinator of Regional Offices STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


Director, Washington Office ..James D. KLINE 
1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Director, Midwest Office Louise LEonaRD WriIGHT 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Director, West Coast Office....... J, 
421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 

Director, Rocky Mountain Office Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 

Acting Director, Southwest Office ; ALICE REYNOLDS 
803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students 
and Visitors _.. Jason Joy 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 


Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the United States and 81 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers. technicians, 

and spectalists study or train ina country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan. Llihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

Asa private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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